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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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MERICANS are inclined to joke 
about serious matters. They seem 
ined to extract some grain of 
4 r from the most alarming situa- 
tions. An illustration of this character- 
jstic is to be found in the oft-repeated 
quip to the effect that the optimist is 
gomeone who thinks that the future is 
ancertain. 

Like so many of our jests, this one 
contains a good-sized kernel of truth. 
In ordinary times all of us, except the 

confirmed pessimists, look to the future 
@ with hope. We expect it to be better 
; than the past. Here in America such 
& 
' 










@® confidence has been justified. Despite 
@ crises, conflicts and occasional setbacks 
the nation has moved forward toward 

the realization of its ideals and purposes. 

At present, however, confidence is 

giving way to foreboding. Terrible 
forces over which we seem to have little 
control appear to be sweeping us toward 
war—a war which will be utterly catas- 
trophic. Military 

7 sexperts tell us that 
; against atomic 
weapons and deadly 
germs there is no 
adequate defense, 
é and that, on the first 
i day of war, many of 
our great cities may 


millions of our 
people may be 
killed. Thoughtful 
social scientists are talking soberly 
about the possible extinction, not only 
of civilization, but of the human race. 
It is not strange, therefore, that op- 
timism should be giving way to pes- 
fimism and that fear should be replac- 
ing confidence. This is extremely un- 
fortunate, for in a fear-charged at- 
Mosphere neither individual citizens 
for statesman can think clearly or act 
calmly and reasonably. ~- 

It is too much to ask that, in times 
like these, we should completely banish 
‘our fears, but we must not permit them 
0 paralyze our wills. We must not be- 
: fome defeatist, assuming that catas- 
»trophe is inevitable. Fortunately there 

is no immediate prospect of war. We 
) Shall probably have a little time to study 
| the issues upon which nations are di- 
| Viding. These fleeting days should not 

‘be looked upon as a prelude to certain 

disaster, but as an opportunity for un- 
‘@customed effort toward security and 
_ peace. 

Never before in the long history 
of mankind has such imminent peril 
| hung over the peoples of the world and 
/% our own nation. Let us calmly re- 
Mlve that, during the threatening days, 
| We may so conduct ourselves that his- 
: _ torians in the future may look back upon 

Period and say that never before 
in there such a marshalling of the 
forces of knowledge, reason and sanity 
o Sithe face of danger. 
_ The times and their problems are 
3 but the prospect is not without 

Ope. Intelligence and reason may still 

© their healing work. War is not in- 

table, and neither is peace. The fate 
‘the world depends upon the under- 
nding and the wisddm achieved by 
P Present generation as it faces the 
age of these swiftly passing days. 





Walter E. Myer 
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MANY OF INDIA’S industries have not advanced beyond the handicraft stage 


Indian Independence 


Plan that Ends 200 Years of British Rule Will Divide Asia’s 
Great Subcontinent into Two or More States 


HE people of India received good 

news early this month. They 
learned that ‘their leaders and the 
British government had at last agreed 
upon a plan of independence for India. 
The plan is to be placed in effect as 
soon as possible, perhaps within two 
or three months. 

The granting of independence will 
bring to an end nearly two centuries 
of British rule over the 400 million 
people of India. It may also put a 
stop to the rioting among rival reli- 
gious and political groups which has 
caused so much bloodshed in India dur- 
ing recent months. 

The first and the most important 
part of the independence plan is its 
provision for dividing India into two 
separate nations. These will be called 
“Hindustan” (where the Hindus are 
in a majority) and “Pakistan” (where 
the Moslems are in control). 

This division was found to be neces- 
sary because. the people of India are 
not united. They are divided among 
many religious and political groups, 
chief of which are the Hindus and the 
Moslems. The leaders of these two 
groups have been unable to agree to 
work together under one government. 
Hence the two independent nations. 

The boundaries between these ter- 
ritories are to be decided in accordance 
with the wishes of the Indian people 
themselves. Regions populated by 
Hindus will become part of Hindustan, 
and areas in which Moslems are in the 
majority will join Pakistan. 

These arrangements will not be easy 
to work out, because some sections of 
India contain large numbers of both 
Hindus and Moslems. This is true in 
two of the largest provinces, Punjab 
and Bengal. In these provinces, the 
legislative assemblies will meet soon to 
decide whether they will join Hindu- 
stan or Pakistan, or whether both prov- 
inces will be divided between the two. 
Under the second part of the inde- 





pendence plan, the British government 
has offered to make both of the new In- 
dian nations dominions of the British 
Empire, similar to Canada and Austra- 
lia. This would mean that they would 
be loyal to the British King, but would 
otherwise be entirely free to govern 
themselves, and would be allowed to 
withdraw from the British Empire at 
any time. 

The exact size and population of 
the two areas will not be known until 
all the details of this complicated in- 
dependence plan have been put into 
effect. In addition to the provinces 
which will be included in Hindustan 
and Pakistan, there are more than 500 
Princely States in India, and it is not 
yet known what course they will choose. 

These states have been ruled for 
many years by native princes who are 
loyal to the British government. Taken 
together, they make up nearly half the 
land area of India. According to the 
terms of the independence agreement, 

(Concluded on page 6) 







Defense Plans 


Are Discussed 


President’s Advisory Commis- 
sion Recommends Broad 
Military Program 


N February 3, THE AMERICAN 

OBSERVER discussed the question 
of whether this nation’s young men 
should be required to take military 
training in time of peace. We de- 
scribed the compulsory training plan 
favored by the War Department. Views 
of those who advocate the program 
and of those who dislike it were pre- 
sented. It was stated that President 
Truman had appointed a commission 
to investigate and report on compul- 
sory training and other possible de- 
fense needs. 

The group of nine prominent citi- 
zens that he appointed was known as 
“The President’s Advisory Commis- 
sion on Universal Training.” Its re- 
port was made public early this month. 
The commission listed and described 
what, in its opinion, the United States 
needs for an adequate defense pro- 
gram. One of these is compulsory 
military training. Congress is now 
examining the group’s recommenda- 
tions. 

Military training remains a subject 
of heated controversy. Much of the 
debate on that issue, and other issues 
concerning America’s military needs, 
has now taken the form of attack or 
defense of the Advisory Commission’s 
views. Therefore we are presenting, 
in the following paragraphs, a sum- 
mary of that group’s report: 

The only real security for this coun- 
try or any country lies in the abolition 
of war—the establishment of a durable 
peace based on justice and cooperation. 
But until the world makes more prog- 
ress toward that objective, it is neces- 
sary that our troops be kept well pre- 
pared and well equipped. 

The United Nations, through which 
we hope to promote international law 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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N.Y. TIMES 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY COMMISSION says, “It must not happen again” 
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Defense Plans 


(Concluded from page 1) 


and order, is without a military force 
of its own. It must depend upon indi- 
vidual countries in case any nation 
seeks to violate its rules and become 
an aggressor. While that condition 
exists we have an obligation to main- 
tain a powerful military machine. 

The present need for such a force 
is made more clear to Americans by 
the fact that the United States stands 
as a prime target for aggressors. This 
is true because its great wealth makes 
it a tempting object of conquest, and 
because it is the chief obstacle in the 
way of any power that wants to domi- 
nate the world. 

Americans agree on the need for 
strong defense. In order to learn how 
to prepare such a defense, they must 
study the form that war, if it occurs 
in the future, might take—war in 
which, according to General Eisen- 
hower, events of the first 60 days or 
less would determine the nation’s abil- 
ity to survive. 

A high-ranking military officer tes- 
tified before the Advisory Commission 
as follows: “We could expect that the 
war would start very suddenly and 
come through the air and that the 
enemy would try to eliminate the 
United States at the outset, not mak- 
ing the same mistake as last time of 
taking on somebody else first and 
allowing us to prepare. 

“The attack would be primarily 
against key cities and would cause 
great destruction both to physical 
structures and the people. It might 
involve atomic bombs, radioactive ma- 
terials, biological warfare, and crop- 
destroying chemicals. .. . We would 
have chaos, with communications dis- 
rupted, millions of persons sick, 
wounded and dying, civil disorder, and 
sabotage. The initial bombing attack 
would likely be followed by air-borne 
troops.” 


Steps After Attack 


In case of such an attack we shall 
need to employ air forces and highly 
trained troops against the attacking 
enemy; to carry destruction to the 
cities of his homeland; to drive him 
from the bases which he is using for 
attacks against us; to seize bases near 
his territory from which we can step 
up the size and frequency of raids 
against him. 

Secondly, we shall need to use 
trained men in organizing defense on 
the home front. Skilled units would 
be required to handle problems of 
sanitation, medical care, and food dis- 
tribution. They would probably be 
needed to fight off invaders arriving 
by air or sea. Our reliance would 
have to be on citizens trained in ‘ad- 
vance and so distributed throughout 
the nation that some would be in- 
stantly available, wherever needed. 

In order that these activities may 
be carried out in case of war, we need 
a defense set-up including the follow- 
ing: 

1. A strong, united, healthy, and 
informed nation. This is our number 
one security requirement. Although 
the Advisory Commission has made no 
definite recommendations as to how we 
should improve health and education 
it recognizes their extreme importance. 
Poverty, ill health, ignorance, race 
prejudice, and slothful citizenship are 
enemies of America as truly as were 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Tojo. 

2. A _ well-organized intelligence 








































































































LITTLE IN NASHVILLE TENNESSEAK 


SHOULD HE OR SHOULD HE NOT turn his back on the weapon in the corner? That question is now being 


service. In the past we have been pro- 
tected by a “cushion of time.” The 
first and second World Wars struck 
other nations first, and the United 
States was given time to prepare. If 
war strikes again, we probably will be 
the first target. We must make up for 
the loss of our “cushion of time” by 
careful collection and study of infor- 
mation that might shed light on the 
war plans of a possible enemy. 

8. Scientific research and develop- 
ment. No lesson of World War II was 
more dramatic or has been more com- 
pletely taken to heart by the American 
people than the effectiveness of science 
in providing powerful new weapons of 
war. Further research, and the train- 
ing of scientists and engineers, must 
be promoted by the government. 

4. Preparedness in industry. We 
must keep our armed forces supplied 
with the most modern of weapons. 
Because our preparedness in the first 
few hours of war would be so crucial, 
our citizens must understand the fact 
that large quantities of equipment will 
have to be manufactured in peacetime 
and then scrapped, without ever being 
used, in favor of newer and better 
equipment. This will be costly, but it 
may decide whether war is won or lost. 

Moreover, our industries must be 
kept ready to start producing military 
weapons at top speed if war strikes. 
There will be no time for delay. The 
government should encourage a pro- 
gram under which highly important 
manufacturing plants would be widely 
scattered, and some of them built 
underground, so that our industrial 
power would be harder to destroy by 
atomic bombing. We must build stock- 
piles of essential materials that come 
from abroad. 


Regular Forces 


5. Regular armed forces, under uni- 
fied command. We need a special strik- 
ing force that would be ready to stop 
the enemy’s attack and to hit back at 
him immediately with bombers and 
with highly trained troops carried by 
air. This force must be ready to oper- 
ate in the Arctic or in the tropics, and 
to deliver punishing blows half way 
around the world. Actions of that 
unit must be followed and supported 
by those of additional land, sea, and 


widely debated 


air troops, well-trained and _ well- 
equipped. A high degree of coopera- 
tion among all these is essential. For 
that reason, all our armed services 
should be united into a single great 
fighting force. 

6. Universal military training. The 
Advisory Commission recommends a 
system under which all men, at about 
the age of 18, would be given six 
months of military training in camp 
or aboard ship. After the completion 
of the six-month period, each trainee 
could take his choice from a number 
of programs for further service. 

At a cost of about 154 billion dollars 
annually, the nation would, under the 
recommended plan, instruct between 
750,000 and 950,000 men each year. 
Such a program, if adopted, will 
shorten the time in which our effective 
fighting force can be mobilized. It 
will furnish a reservoir of trained 
manpower for the armed forces. 

The program would provide a large, 
trained group in every community, 
capable of dealing with the problems 
of civilian defense and mass disaster 
that severe bombing attacks bring. 
Only universal training can prepare 
a large enough group to meet such 
problems. Within communities, the 
trained men could be organized in Na- 
tional Guard or local defense units, 
ready to handle emergencies. 

“We have,” declare the members of 
the Advisory Commission, “given care- 
ful attention to the argument that the 
development of the atomic bomb and 
other instruments of mass destruction 
has eliminated the need for mass mili- 
tary forces in wartime. We reject this 
conclusion because our analysis of the 
possible types of future warfare con- 
vinces us that increased, rather than 
decreased, numbers of trained troops 
would be quickly required for home 
defense, for effective counter-attack 
and for complete victory.” 

Although the commission dealt in 
greatest detail with the problem of 
universal training, it frequently em- 
phasized the belief that all features 
of its recommended program are ex- 
tremely important. For example, its 
report recognizes the danger that the 
expense of universal training might 
cause our government to cut down on 
some other part of national defense. 


If that should happen, says the com- 
mission, “the adoption of universal 
training would be a mistake and would 
diminish, rather than increase, our 
national security. We cannot sacrifice 
any one of these elements for any 
other.” 

Most authorities agree with the 
commission’s proposals on industrial 
preparedness, air power, and several 
other important issues. A number of 
competent observers, though, disagree 
with the group’s views on universal 
training. 


Critics’ Views 


Their most frequent criticism, as 
the commission itself observes, is that 
atomic and other new weapons out- 
mode the use of huge armies of men. 
In spite of the commission’s argu- 
ments, critics believe that°an atomic 
war would be won or lost before the 
men who had previously received train- 
ing could be called into service. 

They believe that any war of the 
future would call for a small, highly 
skilled body .of professional soldiers, 
with a great deal more military ex- 
perience than universal training can 
provide. In their opinions, therefore, 
it is highly important for our present 
armed forces to offer pay-.and other 


advantages that will attract large num- ’ 


bers of competent men to careers it 
the military service. 

The Advisory Commission and its 
critics agree that great air power is 
essential. Many Americans are alarmed 
by the fact that we now produce very 
few military planes. . Last year, for 
example, we built only 1,330, compared 


with a peak yearly war production of - 


more than 96,000. Aviation authori 
ties say that we should build many 
planes each year to keep our aircraft 
industry strong in case of war. 


A study of the difficulties involved | 


in any system of national defenst 
offers a strong argument in favor of 
the proposition that the only real se 


curity lies in the prevention of Wah ~ 


Nevertheless, until the nations 


agree on methods of disarmament, : 


atomic energy control, and peac 


settlement of disputes, our country 
must assume that its very existent 


depends upon the proper handling 
national defense problems. 
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LASKA has been a subject of de- 
bate for 80 years. When the 
United States bought the territory 
from Russia in 1867, many people ridi- 
culed William Seward, the man pri- 
marily responsible for the purchase. 
They referred to Alaska as “Seward’s 
folly,” and as the land of “icebergs 
and polar bears.” Seward, who was 
Secretary of State at the time, thought 
the United States would benefit by 
owning the area. 

Time has shown that the Secretary 
was right. Not only is Alaska a valu- 
able part of our country, but the in- 
yestment the government made in buy- 
ing it has paid off handsomely. The 
original cost was $7,200,000—an aver- 
age of one penny an acre. Since 1880, 
the territory has produced gold and 
copper valued at more than $722,000,- 
000, salmon worth more than $960,- 
000,000, and furs worth many millions 
of dollars. 

The present argument about Alaska 
concerns her request for statehood. 
Persons in favor of allowing the terri- 
tory to come into the Union feel that 
the Alaskans deserve a greater amount 
of self-government, and that such a 
step would encourage the best devel- 
opment of the area’s wealth. Those 
who oppose these views think our de- 
fenses would be weakened if Alaska 
became a state, and that the territory 
does not yet have enough people to 
support a real state government. 


A Large Area 


Alaska is more than twice as large 
as Texas, and covers an area of 586,400 
square miles. Her population of ap- 


proximately 85,000 is smaller than that . 


of any of our states. About half the 
Alaskans are of white stock, and most 
of the rest are Indians, Aleuts, and 
Eskimos. It is estimated that the 
territory could support at least 12 
million people which is approximately 
the population of the Scandinavian 
countries. 

In many ways Alaska is similar to 
these nations. It lies in about the 
same latitude—60 to 70 degrees north 
—and it has a similar climate. Alas- 
ka’s resources—timber, farmland, fish- 
eries, and minerals—are also like those 
of the northern European countries. 

Geographically Alaska is divided 
into four sections, The region along 
the Pacific coast resembles the coast 
of Norway. It is extremely mountain- 
ous and is cut by rocky fiords and 
straits. Hundreds of islands lie off 
the Alaskan shore and one of the many 
chains of islands, the Aleutian Archi- 








si ONLY A FRACTION of Alaska’s farmland is being cultivated, 
‘3s produce enough food for the population 





Alaska Is Storehouse of Vast Wealth | 


Her People Think Statehood Would Speed Development of Their Resources 
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Principal industries and resources of Alaska 


pelago, stretches westward to within 
a few hundred miles of Asia. 

The central plateau, or continental 
Alaska, lies north and east of the 
coastal mountains. This area is a roll- 
ing plain cut by the rivers that flow 
into the Yukon. North and east of the 
plateau are ranges of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and beyond them is the Arctic 
slope. 

Visitors to Alaska long ago learned 
that the territory is not the “icebox” 
Seward’s critics called it. While the 
area is far to the north, its south- 
eastern portions are warmed by ocean 
currents and have a climate like that 
of Washington and Oregon. The tem- 
perature seldom rises above 75 degrees 
in the summer, and rarely goes below 
zero in the winter. There is abundant 
rainfall in this region. 

The central plateau has greater ex- 
tremes of temperature, and the Arctic 
slope has a climate that is distinctly 
polar. Here the average annual tem- 
perature is about 8 degrees above zero, 
and the Arctic Ocean is frozen for 10 
months each year. 

Alaska’s resources are abundant, 
but few of them have been developed. 
Along the southern and western coasts, 
fishing and the catching of seals for 
furs are the principal industries. The 
coastal regions in southeastern Alaska 
have valuable forests that offer an al- 
most unlimited source of lumber and 
pulpwood. 

In the valleys along the coast and in 
parts of the central plateau, there are 
approximately 65,000 square miles of 


GALLOWAY 
and this does not 





land suitable for farming. While the 
growing season is not long, such crops 
as barley, oats, hardy vegetables, 
strawberries, and other fruits flourish 
during the long summer days. North 
of the farming areas, there are 200,000 
square miles of pasture land. This 
area could support large herds of rein- 
deer, an animal valuable for its meat 
and skin. 

Alaska’s mineral resources have not 
been fully explored. In the 1890’s gold 
drew hundreds of prospectors to the 
territory, and for many years it was 
the area’s principal mineral. Recently 
copper has been of greater importance 
than gold. Other known minerals in- 
clude tin, antimony, petroleum, and 
coal. 

Since 1912 Alaska has been organ- 
ized as a territory having a small meas- 
ure of self-government. Its Congress, 
elected by the people, is made up of a 
Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives. The legislature’s power, how- 
ever, is limited because the governor, 
appointed by the United States Presi- 
dent, can veto the laws, and because 
the U. S. Congress must approve Alas- 
kan laws before they are effective. 
Alaska sends one delegate to our House 
of Representatives, but he has no vote. 
The territory’s capital is in Juneau, a 
city in the southeastern “panhandle” 
near Canada. 

Alaska has been called “America’s 
land of the future,” but before this 
statement can become a reality, some of 
the territory’s basic problems must be 
solved. First of all, Alaska needs more 


people. Vast stretches of land suitable 
for various economic activities—farm- 
ing, mining, lumbering, grazing—are 
almost uninhabited. Alaska also needs 
better transportation. The Alaskans 
are said to be the most air-minded peo- 
ple in the ,world, and aviation is one 
key to the solution of the transporta- 
tion problem. Alaska also relies on 
her navigable rivers, and she has a few 
hundred miles of railroad and several 
well-constructed highways, These sys- 
tems meet Alaska’s present needs, but 
if the territory is to prosper all forms 
of transportation must be expanded. 

A third problem lies in the fact that 
Alaska’s two major industries, salmon 
canning and gold mining, are seasonal. 
During the long winter months people 
must live on what they earned during 
the summer, or they must come back 
to the states to find jobs. This situa- 
tion discourages many persons who 
might become permanent settlers. 

Alaska must also find a way to pro- 
duce goods enough for her own people 
and thus lower the cost of living. 
Most items, including food, are shipped 
to the territory from the United 
States, and freight charges must be 
added to their original cost. This 
makes Alaska one of the most expen- 
sive places in the world to live. 


Homesteading Projects 


Efforts have been made in recent 
years to encourage people from the 
states to settle in Alaska. About 12 
years ago, a group of families from 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan 
established farms in the fertile Mata- 
nuska Valley near Anchorage. The 
Department of the Interior is in charge 
of a homesteading program by which 
other families may secure farms of 
160 acres if they will cultivate the land 
and set up homes there. 

As Alaska looks to the future, she 
hopes to become a popular vacation- 
land. Her scenery, cool summer cli- 
mate, and facilities for hunting and 
fishing can make her an almost ideal 
recreational resort. 

The search for a solution to Alaska’s 
problems always comes back to the 
question of statehood. Can the terri- 
tory develop its resources if it does- 
not have the degree of independence 
that goes with being a state; or must 
the development come before Alaska 
is qualified for statehood? The an- 
swer to this question is in the hands 
of our Congress. The Alaskans them- 
selves have asked to be made a state, 
but Congress has not yet acted on 
their request. 
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U. S. FOREST SERVICE 


FISHING is one of Alaska’s principal industries. The wholesale value of the 


annual catch averages about 65 million dollars 
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The Story of the Week | 


New Appointees 


President Truman had a hard job 
finding men to handle our program of 
financial help to Greece, and that of 
relief to several other foreign lands. 
Most observers, though, feel that he 
has finally selected capable directors 
for these tasks. Congress was well- 
satisfied, too, for swift approval was 
given to the President’s selections by 
the Senate. 

He chose Dwight Griswold, a former 
Governor of Nebraska, to direct the 
spending of 300 million dollars for 
military purposes and some civilian 
- aid in Greece. Recently Griswold has 
been serving on the staff of the United 
States commander in Germany. Fora 
long time he has urged that the United 
States work actively to carry her share 
of the responsibility for promoting 
world peace and order. Griswold is 
a prominent Republican. His ap- 
pointment emphasizes the fact that 
both major American parties support 
the program of aid to Greece. 

Richard Allen, of Missouri, was 
chosen to control the spending of 350 
million dollars for food and other re- 
lief purposes in Europe and Asia. 


HARRIS & EWING 
Norman Armour is one of three recent 
appointees named by President Truman 


Shortly after quitting a_ successful 
business career in 1931, Allen became 
an official in the Red Cross. Since 
then he has taken a great deal of lead- 
ership in that organization’s activities 
both within the United States and 
overseas. 

Another man who is expected to 
have a leading part in shaping our for- 
eign policy is Norman Armour. Presi- 
dent Truman selected him to take the 
post of Assistant Secretary of State 
that was left vacant by the resignation 
of Spruille Braden. Armour has’had 
long experience in the field of foreign 
relations. As a member of the United 
States Foreign Service he has worked 
in a dozen countries. Recently, until 
last year, he held the difficult job of 
Ambassador to Franco’s government 
in Spain. 


Atom Control 


The United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission is examining proposals 
made recently by Andrei Gromyko, of 
the Soviet Union. While these Russian 
suggestions differ in many respects 
from the atom control plan favored 
by the United States, they indicate 
that efforts to reach an agreement are 
still being made. 








ACME 


JAPANESE IN OSAKA collected funds for the victims of the Texas City disaster. 


The drive was sponsored by an industrial workers’ union. 


The United States and Russia now 
seem to agree that there should be a 
United Nations atomic control agency 
with power to make inspections within 
all member countries. The United 
States, though, wants that United 
Nations group actually to operate the 
world’s atomic energy plants and labo- 
ratories, while Russia thinks such fa- 
cilities should be handled by national 
governments. 

According to Gromyko, Russia still 
wants the nations to make a treaty, 
outlawing atomic weapons, before any 
world-wide control agency is set up. 
The United States favors establish- 
ment of the international commission 
as a first step. Russia wants any 
great power to be allowed to stop 
action by the United Nations Security 
Council if that group tries to punish 
a violator of atomic regulations. The 
United States does not want such a 
veto permitted. 

Inspection is the important issue 
upon which the United States and Rus- 
sia seem nearest to agreement. Dis- 
cord may, of course, develop in this 
issue as the attempt is made to obtain 
a detailed settlement. It is, however, 
an encouraging fact that negotiations 
are still going on and that some prog- 
ress can be reported. 


Anniversary 


On June 26 ceremonies in many 
countries will commemorate the sign- 
ing of the United Nations Charter. 
That document was completed and 
signed two years ago this week, at 
San Francisco, by the delegates of 50 
nations. 

The anniversary will be observed in 
special meetings at the Lake Success, 
New York, headquarters of United Na- 
tions by speeches in many languages. 
Local communities in a number of 
countries are reported to be planning 
special “Charter Day” celebrations. 

During these past two years the 
principal branches of the United Na- 
tions have been organized and begun 
work. Many people feel that the or- 
ganization has made surprisingly little 
progress toward settling dangerous 
international issues. They are dis- 
appointed by the frequent unwilling- 
ness of world powers to make use of 
the UN in handling disputes. 


Others remind us that most coun- 
tries, including all the great powers, 
continue to take part in United Na- 
tions discussions, and that while this 
remains true there is hope that world 
disagreements can be settled peace- 
ably. They contend that the best hope 
for peace lies in our strengthening 
and making full use of the United 
Nations. 


National Parks 


The National Park Service of the 
U. S. Interior Department estimates 
that more than 10 million Americans 
will visit our national parks during 
1947. Most of these 27 beauty spots 
are in the Western states, although 
there are extremely popular ones in 
other sections, including Acadia, in 
Maine, Great Smoky Mountains, in 
North Carolina and Tennessee, Shen- 
andoah, in Virginia, and Isle Royale, 
in Michigan. Alaska and Hawaii each 
have a national park. 

The oldest national park is Yellow- 
stone, most of which is in Wyoming. 
It was established in 1872. With its 
canyons and geysers, Yellowstone has 
remained a favorite in spite of com- 
petition from such scenic marvels as 
the magnificent peaks of Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park, the giant trees of 
Sequoia, and the awe-inspiring Grand 
Canyon. 

Congress has set ‘aside all these 
areas for the enjoyment of their scenic 
beauty “by such means as will leave 
them unimpaired for future genera- 
tions.”” Many other countries have 
followed the example of the United 
States, and have established special 
areas as national parks. 


Japanese Trade 


Steps are being taken to bring 
Japan’s foreign trade back to a peace- 
time basis. After August 15, about 
400 agents from other nations will be 
allowed to enter that country to buy 
Japanese products. They will be per- 
mitted to bargain directly with pro- 
ducers, but any deals that are made 
must be approved by the Japanese gov- 
ernment and by General MacArthur’s 
headquarters. 

In the past, Japan’s foreign trade 
has been handled by the United States 


Commercial Company, an agency of 
the American government. That unit 
will continue to control the market jp 
cotton cloth, raw silk, and the 1947 
tea crop. 

Merchants who intend to visit Japay 
have been warned to expect many dif. 
ficulties. Goods for sale are still quite 
scarce. Quality is often poor. Regy. 
lations made by the Japanese goverp. 
ment and by occupation authorities 
may cause delays. Nevertheless, the 
new policy presents an opportunity to 
merchants who want to start early ip 
rebuilding trade relations with the 
Japanese. 


Still a Youngster 


As nations go, the United States jg 
still a youngster. The country wag 
reminded of that fact last month with 
the observance of the 340th annivery. 








sary of the founding of Jamestown, 
the first permanent English settlement 
in what is now the United States, 

While 340 years may sound like a 
great many in comparison with man’s 
life span, it is a relatively short time 
in which to settle a land and develop 
it into a first-class nation. Of course, 
the United States has not been a na- 
tion for all of the years since James- 
town.' More than 150 years elapsed 
after the settlement of the little Vir- 
ginia colony before the United States 
declared itself to be a free and inde- 
pendent country. 

If the date of the Declaration of In- 
dependence is taken as the beginning 
of the United States as a nation, our 
country is not yet 175 years old. When 
this fact is remembered, the growth 
and rise to power of the United States 





seems even more startling, for many 
countries of the world date their starts 
as nations hundreds of years back into 
history. 

In this relatively short period of 
time, the young American nation has 
become one of the leading countries of 
the world. While it may be said that 
Uncle Sam is still a youngster, few 
people will disagree that he is certainly 
“big for his age.” 


Austria 


Britain, France, Russia, and the 


United States still cannot agree upon 
peace terms for Austria. Until a treaty 
is made, that land will undoubtedly re 
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YOSEMITE FALLS is a favorite of 
seers in Yosemite National P 
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main divided into four zones, each oc- 
mpied by troops from a member of 
the Big Four. It will be difficult, while 
that condition exists, for goods to be 
shipped from one part of Austria to 
another, and therefore trade and in- 
dustry will be hindered, Discussions 
of peace terms are still being carried 
on, but they are going very slowly. 

Instead of drawing nearer to a set- 
tlement for Austria, it seems that the 
members of the Big Four are drawing 
farther apart. Communists within 
that country have been demanding 
more power in the government, and it 
js believed by many Austrians that 
Russia does not really want to sign a 
treaty unless the demands of Austrian 
Communists are granted. 

Since Britain and the United States 
occupy and control large areas within 
Austria, they can be expected to exert 
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Be careful when you drive 


strong pressure against the new Com- 
munist bid for power, while continuing 
to urge a settlement of Austrian peace 
terms. 


The Independence 













Work is being completed on The 
Independence, a big, new, four-engine 
airplane for the President of the 
United States. The plane is a DC-6 
and is scheduled for delivery July 1. 
The President’s pilot, Lt. Col. Henry 
Myers, says that it will be the safest 
in the world. 

Commercial air liners of similar size 
carry 52 passengers. The Independ- 
ence is equipped to hold 25. It has a 
kitchen, and a private lounge for the 
President. From his private office in 
this plane, the President will be able 
to contact the White House by radio 
telephone at any time, no matter where 
the craft is flying. 

This new “flying White House” is 

t being named in honor of President 
_Truman’s home town, Independence, 
Missouri. It will replace the airplane, 
generally known as The Sacred Cow, 
which has carried President Truman, 
the late President Roosevelt, and other 
important officials. The Sacred Cow, 
having flown more than 430,000 miles, 
has earned retirement. 


The Perils of Pauline 


Today’s younger movie patrons may 
never have heard of Pearl White, but 
their parents undoubtedly knew her 
Well. She was an early star of serial 

.Movie thrillers. Now her story is 
being told in a new Paramount tech- 
Nicolor picture, The Perils of Pauline. 
In addition to being a rapid-fire com- 
edy, this film gives a glimpse of the 
early motion-picture industry. 








Lively Betty Hutton takes the role 
of Pearl White. John Lund, William 
Demarest, and Billy DeWolfe also have 
prominent parts in the movie. 

One reviewer thinks The Perils of 
Pauline is so good that he gives this 
advice to theater managers: “If your 
competitor plays this film against you, 
go over and see it, even if you have to 
buy a ticket.” 


Inferior Goods 


Though prices are still high, the fol- 
lowing item, published in the Wall 
Street Journal, indicates that a great 
deal of merchandise now sold may be 
of low quality. 

“A pair of newlyweds report these 
experiences with wedding gifts: A 
pop-up toaster pops up almost as soon 
as it’s pressed down; it’s yet to deliver 
the first piece of decently-toasted 
bread; a break in the framework of a 
barbecue grill had been soldered some- 
where along the production line, but 
it reappeared as soon as heat melted 
the camouflaging solder; a food mixer, 
which could potentially do everything, 
wouldn’t even run. 

“These gifts, all products of leading 
manufacturers, are on the way to the 
repair shop with one other: a portable 
radio which lapsed into silence after a 
week’s operation.” 


Quick Thinking 


Students who work hard on their 
Latin may receive an opportunity like 
the one which once came to John 
Kieran, of the “Information ‘Please”’ 
radio program. 

He had been invited to speak before 
a group of school pupils, most of whom 
knew Latin. In introducing him, the 
principal commented, in that language, 
“‘Let’s make the best of this ordeal.” 

Kieran’s opening remark was, “Gen- 
tlemen, the only thing that outraged 
me more than the boorishness of your 
principal was his use of the present 
participle instead of the past pluper- 
fect in the quotation.” The rest of 
his speech was made in Latin. 


Flying Hawaiians 


People of Hawaii have become so 
air-minded that passenger steamships 
operating among the islands will soon 
go out of business. During the first 
four months of 1947, almost 90,000 





BETTY HUTTON and John Lund are starred in The Perils of Pauline, a comedy 





passengers traveling from island to is- 
land went by air, and only 4,000 went 
by ship. 

Speed is one of the main causes of 
the preference for air travel. The boat 
journey from Oahu, on which Hono- 
lulu is located, to any other island is 
an overnight trip. By air it is 90 min- 
utes or less. 

The impressive safety record built 
by the Hawaiian Airlines has had 
much to do with promoting air travel 
among the islands. That company has 
not had any fatal accidents since its 
establishment in 1929. 

After the inter-island passenger 
ships quit operating, travelers who 
still do not like to go by air will ride 
from one island to another on freight 
vessels. 


Conservation Pays 


For a number of years the govern- 
ment has been spending large sums of 
money to encourage farmers to con- 
serve their land. Payments have been 
made, for example, to those who ter- 
raced their fields to keep the soil from 
washing away, or planted certain crops 
that fertilize the ground. 

As a result of Congressional efforts 
to cut government expenses, the De- 
partment of Agriculture may, in the 
future, have less money to use for soil 
conservation purposes. Farm authori- 
ties, though, say that many farmers 
will continue to follow conservation 
methods without government assist- 
ance, Experience is proving to them 
that saving and rebuilding the soil 
helps to raise better crops and increase 
yearly profits. 


Sinkiang Invaded 


It is hard to get news about the 
invasion of China’s Sinkiang Province 
by troops of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic. The area where fighting is 
said to be taking place is very remote. 

Border quarrels between China and 
the Mongolian People’s Republic, fre- 
quently known as Outer Mongolia, 
have been smoldering for a long time. 
Now the Chinese government charges 
that Outer Mongolian troops have in- 
vaded Sinkiang. The Chinese govern- 
ment also protests that the Mongolians 
are being aided by airplanes of the 
Soviet Union. 

It is true that the governments of 
Russia and Outer Mongolia have been 
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GETTING READY for school. These 
five-year-olds of Cincinnati are having 
physical examinations, required of all 
students entering school in the fall. 


working in close cooperation, but Rus- 
sian authorities deny that Soviet planes 
are involved in an invasion of China. 
They explain that the Mongolian air 
force has an emblem much like that 
used by the Soviet Union, and that 
Chinese soldiers may therefore have 
mistaken Mongolian planes for Rus- 
sian ones. 


Molotov on the Phone 


Russia’s Foreign Minister Molotov 
was recently surprised to receive a 
phone call from 30-year-old M. E. 
Schroeder, an Iowa railroad fireman. 

“Are you in politics?” asked the 
Soviet official. “Do you want to talk 
about international affairs?” 

“No,” replied Schroeder, “I’m just 
an ordinary fellow who wants to be 
sociable.” 

Schroeder, in describing the rest of 
the conversation, said, “We talked 
about railroading briefly and then 
Molotov asked about the place I was 
calling from. I told him about the 
Midwest. Then he turned the phone 
over to his secretary and three or four 
other girls in his office butted in on the 
call. One of them wanted to know if 
I’'d ever been to Hollywood. She 
sounded very disappointed when I said 
I hadn’t.” 

According to Schroeder, Molotov 
spoke in English, with a heavy accent. 
Schroeder’s hobby is telephoning fa- 
mous people. He once tried to phone 
Chiang Kai-shek, but did not succeed. 
The call to Molotov cost him $22.50 
plus tax. It took four and one-half 
hours to reach Moscow by telephone. 


Queen of Sports 


Mrs. Mildred (“Babe”) Didrikson 
Zaharias is being hailed in Great Brit- 
ain and the United States for the latest 
laurel she has added to her crowded 
sports record—the British women’s 
amateur golf title. 

The first American woman to win 
the British tourney, she scored an easy 
victory. On her best day, she played 
a game which was nine strokes under 
the unofficial par for men on the course, 
and 14 less than par for women. (Brit- 
ish courses do not set official par as do 
American links.) 

Many sports writers call the 34-year- 
old Babe one of the greatest all-round’ 
athletes in sports history. She was 
a track star before she took up golf. 
She thinks she may soon turn to ten- 
nis in search of new sports worlds to 
conquer. 
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India Prepares for Independence 


these states will decide for themselves 
whether they wish (1) to remain in- 
dependent, (2) to become part of either 
Hindustan or Pakistan, or (3) to join 
together in a separate union called 
“Rajistan” (so named because it would 
be a union of “rajahs” or princes). 

Without including any of these na- 
tive states, it is estimated that Hindu- 
stan will be much larger than Paki- 
stan. It will cover most of southern 
and central India, where the Hindus 
are in a majority. Its land area will 
be about 575,000 square miles (twice 
as large as Texas), and its population 
will exceed 200 million (greater than 
either the United States or Russia). 
If some of the Princely States decide 
to join Hindustan, these figures will be 
greatly increased. 


Wealthy Area 


Hindustan will also have most of 
India’s natural resources. It will 
possess great industrial and agricul- 
tural wealth, including large cotton 
mills and steel mills. It will include 
India’s largest cities—Bombay, Mad- 
ras, Calcutta, and New Delhi (the 
present capital of India). 

Pakistan is expected to consist of 
two widely separated areas, one’ in 
northwestern India and the other in 
the northeastern part of the country. 
These two sections will be about 700 
miles apart, and will have no connect- 
ing link between them. Taken to- 
gether, they will have an area about 
half the size of Hindustan and a total 
population of only about 70 million. 

Pakistan will possess rich wheat and 
rice fields, but it will have very few 
industries. Its only important city 
will be the port of Karachi on the 
Arabian Sea. The division of Paki- 
stan into two separate areas will result 
in many economic, political, and mili- 
tary problems. 

Granting of Indian independence 
this year will mark the end of an im- 
portant chapter in the history of both 


(Concluded from page 1) 


India and the British Empire, India 
has been a British possession since the 
middle of the 18th century. It was 
during the Seven Years’ War (1756- 
1763) that British troops under Robert 
Clive defeated the French armies led 
by General Dupleix and won possession 
of nearly all of India. 

Since that time, India has been the 
richest and most populous of all Brit- 
ish possessions. In Queen Victoria’s 
day it was often called “the brightest 
jewel in the imperial crown.”’ It pro- 
duced large quantities of cotton, rice, 
sugar, and, in more recent years, coal, 
iron, and steel. 

After World War I, a strong move- 
ment for independence developed in 
India. One of the chief leaders of 
this movement was Mohandas Gandhi, 
an Indian who had been educated in 
England. The British government 
made certain concessions to India in 
1919, when it passed the Government 
of India Act. But Indian leaders were 
not satisfied and continued to agitate 
for complete independence. 

During World War II, Sir Stafford 
Cripps was sent to India with an offer 
of independence, He promised that 
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India would be given its freedom after 
the war was over. But Indian leaders 
refused to accept this offer. They de- 
manded immediate independence and 
many of them refused to cooperate 
with the British war effort. 

The biggest obstacle during these 
negotiations was the inability of the 
Indians to agree among themselves. 
Rivalry among the various religious 
and political groups was intense, and 
made it impossible for the Indians to 
agree upon a form of government for 
their country. 

The Congress Party, headed by 
Pandit Nehru and representing most 
of the 260 million Hindus, demanded 
that all India be united under one gov- 
ernment. The Moslem League, led by 
Ali Jinnah and representing most of 
the 90 million Moslems, would not ac- 
cept this plan because under it the 
Moslems would be greatly outnum- 
bered. They demanded the creation 
of a separate Moslem state in northern 
India to be called Pakistan. 

Last February the British govern- 
ment made an important announce- 
ment. It said that India would be 
given its freedom by June, 1948, even 
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if agreement were not reached regard. 
ing the matters in dispute. 

In March, Viscount Mountba 
great-grandson of Queen Victoria, qyag 
sent to India to serve as Viceroy. ig 
task was to work out some plan fg 
independence which would be 
able to both Hindus and Moslems 
After more than two months of dig. 
cussion with Indian leaders, agres 
ment was finally reached. 

Indian leaders are not compl 
satisfied with the plan. The Moslemg 
object to it because there are million 
of Moslems scattered throughout cep 
tral and southern India who will jj 
subject to the government of Hindy 
stan. It is feared that they will ng 
be fairly treated by the Hindus. 

The Hindus are not altogether 
pleased with the plan because it fails 
to provide for a united Indian nation, 
They believe that India will be weak. 
ened by being divided into two sep. 
rate nations. 

The plan has been accepted by In. 
dian leaders, however, as the only pos- 
sible solution under the circumstances, 
The people of India look upon it as q 
means of putting an end to the fight- 
ing which has been going on between 
Hindus and Moslems, and of achieving 














their goal of freedom. 

In England the news of the settle. 
ment was heard with approval on all 
sides. Prime Minister Attlee was 
loudly applauded when he presented 
it to the House of Commons. Winston 
Churchill, leader of the opposition 
party, declared that the decision to 
give India dominion status had his 
whole-hearted approval. 


Other Difficulties 


After the people of India have set- 
tled the many thorny problems con- 
nected with the establishment of in- 
dependent governments, they will still 
face many other serious problems. 





They will first of all have to raise their 
standard of living. 

The great majority of the Indian 
people live in dire poverty. Hunger, 
disease, and famine take a tragic toll 
of lives every year. Food harvests 
are never large enough to feed the 
whole population. Most manufactur- 
ing is carried on by primitive methods, 

In working toward the improvement 
of these conditions, the people of India 
have rich natural resources. Their 
mineral deposits are surpassed only 
by those of the United States and 
Russia. They include large quanti- 
ties of coal, iron and manganese (used 
in making steel). 

Some progress has already been 
made in the development of these re- # 
sources. During recent years, steel 
production has increased rapidly, and 
the manufacture of cotton cloth has 
become India’s leading industry. 

For foreign trade, India has many 
important products. In the produc- 
tion of sugar cane, ‘for example, she 
surpasses even Cuba, and in the pro _ 
duction of tobacco she leads the world. 
India possesses almost a complete 
monopoly in the production of jute 
for burlap bags. She grows nearly 40 
per cent of the world’s supply of tea, 
and is second only to the United States 
in the production of cotton. 

The future of India will depend to 
a large extent: on the ability of the 
Hindus and Moslems to work together 
after they have set up their independ 
ent governments. If they can cooper 
ate to modernize their primitive indus 
tries and to develop their rich natural 
resources they will be able to enjoy 
both peace and prosperity. 
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LEADERS of third parties: Theodore Roosevelt (left), Eugene Debs (center), and Robert LaFollette (right) 


Historical Backgr ounds - - by Harry C. Thomson 


r) ILL Henry Wallace organize a 
third party in 1948?” 

This question is being asked by 
political observers in Washington 
these days. No one knows the answer, 
but some of Wallace’s supporters are 
urging him to form a new political 
party and run for President next year. 

Other persons are advising against 
such a move. They say that in the 
past many attempts have been made 
to form new parties, but none has been 
successful. 

For more than 100 years, the United 
States has had only two strong polit- 
ical parties. The present Democratic 
party has existed since the days of 
Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jack- 
son. Its rival during the 1830’s and 
1840’s was the Whig party. When this 
party broke up over the slavery issue, 
it was succeeded by the Republican 
party, formed in 1854, Since that 


time, every U. S. President has been - 


either a Republican or a Democrat.. 

Many efforts have been made to form 
other parties, but none of these “third 
parties” has ever become strong enough 
to win national elections. They have 
seldom polled more than five per cent 
of the total vote. 

One of the earliest attempts to form 


a third party was made in New York 
state in 1827. Here the “Antimasonic 
party” was organized by persons who 
objected to the secret Masonic order. 
At the height of its popularity, the 
Antimasonic party was supported by 
more than 100 newspapers, but it soon 
declined and then disappeared. 

During the 1850’s, the “Know Noth- 
ing party” appeared on the scene. It 
was made up of native-born Americans 
who opposed the influence of foreign- 
ers and Catholics in the United States. 

This party adopted secret cere- 
monies and admitted no one to its 
meetings who did not know the pass- 
word. It took its name from the fact 
that its members, when questioned 
about it, simply answered, “I know 
nothing.” After achieving some suc- 
cess in various state elections, the 
party split into two factions over the 
slavery issue and finally broke up en- 
tirely. r 

One of the most influential third 
parties in American history was the 
Populist, or People’s, party organized 
in the 1890’s. It was made up of mid- 
western farmers who opposed the poli- 
cies of both the Democrats and the 
Republicans. It advocated aid to farm- 
ers, government ownership of the rail- 
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THIRD PARTIES have been launched several times in American history 
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roads, taxes on incomes, and greater 
control of the government by the peo- 
ple. 

In 1892 the Populists nominated 
General James B. Weaver for Presi- 
dent. In the election which followed, 
the party polled over one million votes. 
Although Weaver was not elected, 
other Populist candidates became mem- 
bers of Congress and state governors. 
This was the high point of the party’s 
success, however, and in a few years 
its power declined. 

On several occasions, Republicans 
have become dissatisfied with their 
party leadership and made efforts to 
form a third party. In 1872, for ex- 
ample, the scandals of the Grant ad- 
ministration led to the nomination of 
Horace Greeley by persons who took 
the name of “Liberal Republicans.” 
Although supported by the Democrats, 
Greeley was badly defeated in the 
election. 

In 1912, Theodore Roosevelt, a 
former Republican President, was 
nominated by Republicans who were 
dissatisfied with their party’s selection 
of William Howard Taft for President. 
Because the Republican votes were 
divided between Taft and Roosevelt in 
this election, the Democratic candidate, 
Woodrow Wilson, was elected. 

A third “Liberal Republican” move- 
ment was organized in 1924, when 


Robert M. LaFollette was nominated 


by Republicans who refused to support 
Calvin Coolidge. Although La Follette 
polled nearly five million votes (the 
largest third-party vote ever recorded) 
Coolidge was elected by a large ma- 
jority. 

The Prohibition party is the oldest 
of the minor parties in existence today. 
It has taken part in every presidential 
election for the past 75 years. 

This party wishes to prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquor. Although it has never polled 
a large vote, it did succeed in helping 
to bring about the adoption of the 18th, 
or Prohibition, amendment in 1919. 

Another party which has been in 
existence for a long time is the Social- 
ist party. It was founded in 1901 
when several different socialist organi- 
zations joined together. For nearly 
50 years this party has advocated a 
radical program of government owner- 
ship of all important businesses, such 
as railroads, mines, and factories. 

Eugene V. Debs for many years was 
one of the outstanding members of the 
Socialist party. He was the Socialists’ 
first candidate for President (in 1904) 
and also headed the ticket in three 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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The summer months—June to Sep- 
tember—usually bring more infantile 
paralysis than do any others. In some 
places, polio reaches epidemic propor- 
tions during this time. 

For the past four years, the occur- 
rence of polio has been mounting in 
the United States. There has been an 
increase each year in the number of 
cases reported. Whether that will 
happen again this year is not known, 
of course. But the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis is taking 
no chances. It has been sponsoring 


“polio preparedness” meetings in a 
number of states. 

Already the Foundation has sent 
representatives to talk with state and 
local health authorities in 18 states. 
Together they have shared knowledge 
gained from past years’ fights against 





the disease. In some communities, the 
Foundation has enlarged or improved 
medical facilities in case of widespread 
attacks. 


. 2; 8 


Conservation officials in New York 
like the idea of stocking rivers and 
streams with fish by using the air- 
plane. Since 1938, experiments have 
been conducted with the new method 
of “fish planting.” Results have con- 
vinced officials that airborne fish stock- 
ing is the most efficient, safest, cheap- 
est, and quickest way to replenish a 
stream’s supply of fish. 

One reason why New York’s conser- 
vationists support fish-stocking by 
plane is that fishermen in large num- 
bers have pursued their sport since the 
end of the war. Unless streams and 
lakes are re-stocked carefully and 
speedily, their supply could easily be 
depleted by sportsmen. 


x * * 


An American scientific expedition 
will set out for the Union of South 
Africa about the middle of next month 
to try to find out more about the early 
peoples of the earth and the way they 
lived. Archeologists in South Africa 
have uncovered some strange fossils 
and skeletons which American scien- 
tists want to investigate. They will 
seek to estimate when these early in- 
habitants lived. 


* x * 


Agricultural scientists in a number 
of nations have suggested that the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture 
Organization prepare a world seed 
catalogue. The book would contain 
helpful information about raising 
many different crops and farm animals. 

VIRGINIA BLACK © 
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HERBLOCK IN WASHINGTON POST 


“Ol man Congress, he jes’ keep rollin’ along” 


St. Lawrence Seaway Issue 


U. S. Congress Considering a Plan, Already Approved by Canada, 
Which Would Make the Project Pay for Itself 


OR some 50 years now, the United 

States and Canada have discussed 
various plans for making the St. Law- 
rence River a connecting link between 
the Atlantic Ocean and the Great 
Lakes. Always in the past, when the 
time for action came, the proposals 
were voted down. 

Today, however, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project is being discussed 
again. Many observers believe that 
the chances for favorable action on it 
are better now than ever before. Can- 
ada has taken a step which may make 
it easier for the United States to work 
with her on the program. Here in the 
United States, there is strong congres- 
sional support for the plan. 

While on his recent visit to Canada, 
President Harry Truman told the 
Canadian Parliament that the project 
which “stirs the imagination of men 
long accustomed to majestic distances 
and epic undertakings” is “. . . eco- 
nomically sound and strategically im- 
portant.” On the same day he made 
that statement, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee was holding hear- 
‘ings on a bill which would authorize 
the United States to work out an agree- 
ment with Canada to make the St. 
Lawrence River a seaway and a major 
generator of electric power. 

The St. Lawrence River at present 
is navigable by ocean-going ships as 
far inland as Montreal. Separating 
Montreal from the Great Lakes is a 
stretch of 100-odd miles of rapids and 
shallow water. To make the St. Law- 
rence a passageway from the Atlantic 
to the interior of the North American 
continent, it would be necessary to 
install a canal around these rapids 
and fit it with locks. In addition, engi- 
neers state that there are several other 








places along the 2,300-mile route from 
the ocean to Duluth, Minnesota, which 
would have to be improved. These 
improvements are chiefly widening of 
the river in places, making it deeper 
in others, and adding locks to already 
existing canals. 

So much for the engineering work 
required to make the river navigable 
from the Atlantic through the Great 
Lakes. The present plan for the de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence region 
also calls for the construction of power- 
houses where the energy of the river 
would be harnessed to make electricity. 
The total output of the power plants 
as they are envisioned today would 
reach 2,200,000 horsepower yearly. 
This is slightly less than twice the 
capacity of the giant Hoover Dam. 

The bill now before Congress would 
authorize the United States to work 
with Canada in bringing about these 
improvements along the St. Lawrence. 
It also provides a principle which is 
new to the plans for the seaway. The 
present proposal outlines a way that 
the seaway and its electric power pro- 
gram could be made to pay for itself. 
Tolls would be charged on ships going 
through the waterway. The electricity 
would be sold to consumers. In this 
way, many experts state, the cost of 
the project will pay for itself over a 
number of years, and, in addition, will 
earn enough money to maintain itself. 

Canada, earlier this year, notified 
the Department of State that it ap- 
proves of setting up the St. Lawrence 
project on this sort of basis. The 
Canadians also stated that they will 
be ready to enter into the necessary 
arrangements with the United States 
at any time Congress gives consent. 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg, chair- 


man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, is a strong supporter of the St. 
Lawrence project. He believes that 
the plan to make thé project pay for 
itself will win for it new supporters. 
Vandenberg is pushing the project 
and is cautiously optimistic over its 
chances to win final support. He has 
stated reluctantly, however, that ap- 
proval may not come until next year. 
He points out that the congressional 
calendar in both the House and Senate 
is crowded and the measure may not 
reach the floor before the summer re- 
cess. But he adds that he hopes for 
the bill’s passage sometime during the 
80th session of Congress. 

The recent hearings have brought a 
parade of outstanding men to testify 
for and against the bill. Secretary 
of State George Marshall, Herbert 
Hoover, who backed the measure be- 
fore and while he was President, As- 
sistant Secretary of War Kenneth 
Royall, and a number of governors of 
states are among its supporters. 

The leading opposition to the St. 
Lawrence Seaway has come from rep- 
resentatives of the seaports of New 
Orleans, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston. Railroad officials 
oppose the measure, as do coal miners 
and coal mine owners. 

Railroad companies oppose the St. 
Lawrence project on the grounds that 
it would take away from the roads a 
considerable amount of business. Sup- 
porters of the seaway reply that the 
railroads are now carrying a maximum 
load and that shipping via the St. 
Lawrence would not take away the rail- 
roads’ commerce. 

Coal miners and owners say that the 
seaway would make it possible for the 
nation to import “cheap” coal from 
abroad, namely from Russia and Great 
Britain. This, they say, will ruin the 
American coal industry. Those in 
favor of the St. Lawrence project state 
that the nation does not now buy coal 
from these countries, although there 
are existing ports through which it 
could come. They say that the mining 
methods used in other countries plus 
the transportation costs of bringing 
the coal here make it expensive, rather 
than cheap, coal. Thus, it is argued, 
we do not buy it and would not do so 
if we had the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

The Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico 
seaports oppose the waterway on the 
grounds that it would cause them to 
lose business. Supporters of the proj- 
ect deny this, and charge that these 
eastern and southern ports are seeking 
to maintain a monopoly on a large part 
of American shipping. 





, HARRIS &@ EWING 
Arthur Vandenberg is chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Affairs Committee and a 
supporter of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 














Study Guide 


Defense Plans 


1. What is the President’s Adyj 
Commission on Universal Training? 

2. According to the Commission’s ye. 
port, what is the only basis for regj 
security in this or any other country? 

3. Until this goal can be reached, what 
does the Commission think the Unj 
States should do with its military mg. 
chine? 

4. Name four elenients the Commis. 
sion thinks are necessary for our nationa] 
defense set-up. 

5. Briefly describe the program the 
Commission recommends in regard tg 
universal military training. 





Discussion 


1. Briefly review the criticisms of the 
Commission’s report, and tell whether 
or not you agree with these statements, 
Defend your position. 

2. List some of the steps you as an 
individual can take to help the world 
achieve lasting peace. 


India 


1. What is the most important part of 
the plan for freeing India from Britigh 
rule? 

2. Why was this part of the plan 
necessary? 

3. What has Great Britain offered the 
new India as a second part of the in 
dependence plan, and what would this 
mean to the new nations? 

4. What are the Princely States of 
India, and what choice do they have 
under the plan for freedom? 

5. After India is free, what problems 
must she solve? 




































Discussion 
1. Do you or do you not think the plan 
that has been worked out is the best that 
could have been made under the cir 
cumstances? Explain. 
2. If you were one of the leaders of 
India, what steps would you take first 
to improve your country? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Name some of Alaska’s natural re 
sources. 

2. How many years ago was the 
United Nations Charter signed? 

3. What step will soon be taken in re 
gard to Japan’s trade? . 

4. What is The Independence? 

5. Why have third parties been im 
portant in American history? 





















Third Parties 


(Concluded from page 7) 


other Presidential campaigns. In re 
cent years, Norman Thomas has beet 
the Socialist candidate for President 
in election after election, but he has 
never gained more than a small frat 
tion of the total vote. = 
In general, the record of third pat 
ties in American history has been @ 
record of failure. None of the a& 
tempts to form a new party hag 
achieved any great success. But their 
influence has been greater than might 
be supposed from the small number: 
votes they have received. Many 
forms, such as woman suffrage, 
secret ballot, and direct election 
U. S. Senators, were first advocat 
by one of the minor parties and q 
adopted by the Republican and Dem 
cratic parties. f 
Many political scientists warn 1 
however, that our system of govel 
ment will not work successfully if 
have more than two strong parti 
They say that if there are three) 
four major parties in an election, 20 
of the candidates will receive a ef 
majority of the votes. Such a sit 
tion would lead to confusion and we 
ness in government, just as it h 8 
France, Italy, and other E 
countries. < 
























